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The book is written in such an agreeable style that we only dimly realize 
the long research and painstaking study which enabled the author to draw 
such illuminating comparisons and present what might have been a dry 
subject in such a lucid and attractive form. 

E. Douglas Van Buren 
Rome 



The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By Thomas H. Billings. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Dissertation. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. viii+105. 

In his first chapter Dr. Billings gives a clear and concise survey of the 
history of Philonic interpretation. It is interesting to note that he is not 
convinced by the arguments of the scholars who try to show that Philo is 
largely dependent upon Posidonius. At the end of this chapter Billings 
states his own point of view: Philo's thought is essentially Platonic, though 
he frequently adopts the terminology of other schools, and at times assumes a 
syncretistic attitude, as, for example, in identifying the Platonic Ideas, the 
Stoic logoi, the angels of the Old Testament, and the Greek demons. 

In the second chapter, on Philo's conception of the ultimate reality, 
Billings points out Philo's agreement with Plato and opposition to the 
Stoics in teaching a dualistic theory of the universe. Philo has been accused 
of two inconsistencies in his doctrine of God. "On the one hand it is said 
that while he regards the ultimate reality as an impersonal principle, the 
supreme genus comprehending in itself all the multiplicity of the species, he 
puts alongside of this the Jewish conception of a living, personal God. 
Others point out that while he insists that God absolutely transcends the 
universe he is equally insistent on the Stoic doctrine that the universe is 
created, filled, and governed by him." But these inconsistencies are already 
present, fully developed, in Plato. Zeller is wrong in asserting that Philo's 
use of owrla. for matter means that he adopts a Stoic point of view opposed 
to that of Plato. 

Billings rejects, after Shorey, the identification of Plato's God with the 
Idea of Good, but he adds: "Whether we make this identification or not, 
God is still for Plato beyond the world of ideas." Billings makes no attempt 
to prove this assertion, and I think it is quite impossible to prove it. Further, 
the identification of God and to ov is a mere reconstruction. Neither 
Sophist 249 A, which can hardly be called "an eloquent digression," nor 
Timaeus 38 AB really identifies the two, though, of course, to ov includes 
God. But it is highly probable, as Billings says, that Philo regarded to ov, 
especially in the Parmenides, as a philosophical term for God. 
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On page 16 Billings says: "It is sufficient here to point out that the 
vision of true being is, for Plato, attained, not through intellectual activity, 
but in moments of divine madness, and under the influence of Eros," and 
he cites Phaedrus 249 C-E, and Symposium 211 E. But a careful reading 
of these passages will convince anyone that the vision of ideal beauty, even, 
can come only after intellectual activity. We may observe how in the 
Symposium Plato uses the language of the intellect; cf. 210 D: Kcrn'S^ 
two. iiri<TT^/j.rjV Toiavrrjv, rj cori Kakov roiov&t, and 211 C: ecus airo tu>v pjxOrfpA- 
Tiav «ir' £#C£ti/o to fj,d0rifia TcXevrrjurj, o e<rri ovk aXXov r) airov tKtivov rov KaXov 

fidOr/fia. The meaning of the Phaedrus is essentially the same. The notion 
of Beta pavia contributes little new. 

In note 8, page 17, Billings quotes Tim. 29 C D to illustrate Plato's 
belief that God is beyond knowledge. But this passage says rather that 
we cannot demand so accurate an account of the phenomenal and sensible 
as of the intelligible. Sophist. 249 A, quoted in note 1, page 18, is no parallel 
for the idea that God is unmoved. One may question whether Philo's 
phrase applied to God, irepiex<»v f-v irepiex < ¥ t£I ' s has any connection with 
Parmenides 138 AB, according to any conceivable interpretation of this 
passage. 

In chapter iii Billings discusses the intermediary powers. "And here, 
as elsewhere, it is the breadth of Philo's learning, the eclecticism of his style, 
which has misled scholars. He permits himself to use the expressions of 
many schools without departing at all from the unity and consistency of his 
own thought. The clue to his thought here, too, is Platonism, the mingling 
in Plato of sound, consistent, logical thought with the fervor and imagination 
of the religious teacher and the maker of myths. These two elements are 
present in Philo's teaching." "The Aoyoi are primarily thoughts in the 
mind of God, or phases of divine activity. They are Philo's equivalent for 
the ideas of Plato. Under the influence of the religious imagination they are 
hypostasized and endowed with personality. It is, then, with conscious use 
of metaphor and myth that Philo speaks of the Logos and Logoi as personal." 
"The Logos is primarily the idea of the universe." The Stoic doctrine of 
the Logos, Billings thinks, has close affinities with the Platonic doctrine 
of the idea of Good, and is a development of it. The Aristotelian use of 
SpOos kayos in the ethical sense also helped determine the content the Stoics 
gave the Xoyos. 

"Philo's doctrine differs from that of the Stoics, then, in these two 
ways: he rejects their materialism and their identification of the Logos with 
the Supreme Being. It is in these two aspects and only in these that the 
Stoic Logos differs from the Platonic Idea of Good." Billings rejects Brehier's 
contention that the variation in Philo's interpretation of 6 /car' eiVo'va avdpta- 
7tos lends support to the theory that the De opificio mundi and the Allegories 
belong to different series of treatises. Philo is influenced in the mythology 
of the Logos by the demonology of Symposium 202 D ff., and the doctrine of 
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the created gods in Timaeus 41 A ff., and by the myth of the Phaedrus. 
Philo makes a large use of Stoic terminology throughout this part of his 
teaching, but his constant emphasis on the incorporeality of the Logoi, his 
identification of them with the Ideas, ought to be accepted as proof that he 
did not seriously accept the materialism of the Stoics. 

Billings is doubtless right in holding that much of what Philo says about 
the Logos and the Logoi is myth; also in emphasizing his divergence from 
Stoic materialism. But we cannot accept the derivation of the Stoic Logos 
as well as that of the Philonic Logos from the Idea of Good. "Both (i.e., 
the Idea of Good and the Stoic Logos) are, in their respective systems logical 
and ethical first principles, both are represented as the cause of all that 
exists, both are hypostasized and become the objects of aspiration and 
desire." Billings' account of the Idea of Good is based on Shorey's Idea of 
Good in Plato's "Republic." But the reader, unless acquainted with Plato's 
text, would naturally suppose that the phrase from Phaedo, 101 DE, which 
Billings introduces into the discussion, comes from the Republic. He 
goes on to point out the affinity between 6 SpOti'; Xoyos in Aristotle and the 
Idea of Good. " 6 dp#os Adyos is the Platonic Idea of Good restricted to the 
ethical sphere and with the mystic, metaphysical elements excluded." 
We should say rather, that if we restrict the Idea of Good to the ethical 
sphere and exclude the mystic, metaphysical, and poetical elements, we get 
the summum bonum, the end with reference to which our lives are to be con- 
ducted. The optfos Aoyos is the right rule in the mind of the <f>povi/u>s which 
enables him to conduct his life with reference to this end. Billings' phrase 
on page 33 "to ti rjv elvat and «8os, expressions which are Aristotelian 
equivalents for the ideas of Plato," is highly inaccurate. 

Billings offers no evidence to prove that the Stoic Logos is derived from 
the Idea of Good, save the fact that they occupy a similar position in their 
respective systems. "This reason (the Adyos) differs from the Platonic 
Idea of Good in that it is identified with God, and in that it is material." 
And Billings adds in a note "As in Plato we trace things back to one supreme 
idea, so in the Stoics we trace the Adyoi <nrep/mriKoi back to the supreme 
Aoyos." But the Idea of Good is the primal cause in the sense that the end 
or purpose of a thing is its true cause. Further, it is unlikely, especially in 
view of the argument in the Sophist, that Plato thought any of the chief 
Ideas could be derived from any other Idea. Interpreters who derived 
the Ideas from the Good made the Good equal to God. That the Stoics 
may have been influenced by Plato's constant affirmation of reason and 
purpose in the universe is very possible, but to admit this is not to affirm 
the identity of the Good and the Logos. 

According to Billings, Philo's doctrine of the Logos differs from that 
of the Stoics in just the two points in which Plato's doctrine of the Good 
differs from it. Now it is obvious that Philo's Logos is not God. But 
though the Good and God are not to be identified in Plato, we have not the 
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least intimation that the Idea of Good is subordinate to God, as is Philo's 
Logos. Nor can we find any interpreter of Plato saying of the Good, as 
Philo says of the Logos, that it is the revelation of God in so far as this can 
be made in the world of becoming, the activity of God in so far as this can 
display itself in the universe, the God of us who are imperfect. But that 
Philo's doctrine of the Logos is, in part, at least, to be derived from Plato- 
nism, cannot be questioned. The subject, however, cannot be discussed 
profitably apart from the consideration of the history of Platonic interpreta- 
tion. It is bound up most closely with the theory which made the Ideas 
thoughts of God, and with the disposition to interpolate entities between 
God and the world. 

One particular point of interpretation may be noted. On page 29, 
Billings translates De somniis i. 127 thus: "The divine place, the holy 
country, is full of incorporeal Xoyoi. These \dyoi are immortal souls. Of 
these Logoi He takes one, choosing as the best the highest one, one which is, 
so to speak, the head of the united body, and gives it a firm foundation near 
His own thought." The reader cannot escape the conviction that the subject 
is God. But it is plain from the context that the subject is Jacob, the 

do p K7JT»;S. 

In chapter iv Billings discusses Philo's theories of the soul and its 
powers, and reaches the conclusion that here, too, Platonism is the founda- 
tion of Philo's thought. Though he divides the soul differently on different 
occasions, "the one distinction which persists is the one which is important 
for ethics, the distinction, that is, between the rational and irrational parts 
of the soul." Billings is inclined to think, rightly, it would seem, that the 
term irvevfw., used of the soul, admits of metaphorical explanations, and does 
not commit Philo to the materialistic conceptions of the Stoics. Philo's 
account of favravla and op/wj is Stoic throughout, as is the theory of the 
physiology of sensation. Knowledge obtained by human reason, according 
to Philo, is weak and partial, full of error, subject to change and revision. 
Philo's doctrine of inspiration may be paralleled in Plato. "The poet, 
the philosopher, the law-giver, the prophet, and the rhapsode all act, accord- 
ing to Plato, under the influence of divine inspiration. This renders them 
incapable of themselves knowing what they say. The work produced 
under the influence of inspiration is at times half-playfully taken as a source 

from which we may get truth inaccessible to ordinary human thought 

So in Philo not only the writers of the Old Testament but the philosopher, 
the prophet, and law-giver are regarded as inspired." 

We should distinguish somewhat more carefully than Billings has done, 
between what was presumably Plato's real meaning and the sense which a 
man like Philo may have got out of the passages to which Billings refers. 
It is plain that Plato is ironical in his treatment of the inspiration of the poet, 
the politician (for it is the politician, not the law-giver, to whom Plato 
refers in Meno 99 D), the prophet, and the rhapsode. To speak of the 
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inspiration of the philosopher is only misleading. He is inspired only in 
the sense that he has raised himself to the contemplation of the highest 
realities, which are divine. One of the main points of difference between 
the philosopher, on the one hand, and the poet and politician, on the other, 
is that the former knows exactly what he is saying, and why, whereas the 
latter do not. But, although Plato has no real belief in inspiration, it may 
very well be that Philo would have interpreted him as believing in it. On 
page 49 in his account of Aristotle's division of the soul Billings does not 
distinguish the active and the passive intellect. De cherubim 97, quoted on 
page 66, is no parallel to Theaetetus 185 A ff. for the idea that "the general 
principles, the categories by which we know, are not given by the senses." 

In chapter v Billings discusses Philo's ethics. Philo's ethical ideal is 
much the same as Plato's. In Philo's doctrine of iHms there is really 
nothing un-Platonic. "In both authors the world of ideas is a world of 
concepts made objective, including, besides moral and intellectual notions, 
the ideal counterparts of all things. It is not identical with the moral 
consciousness in Philo." It is not true, as Br6hier affirms, that "Philo 
differs from Plato in that he finds the principle of morality, not in nature, 
but in withdrawal into the inner life." Further, it is not true that Philo 
combines inconsistent Peripatetic and Stoic elements in his definitions of the 
virtues. Philo's conception of moral progress is not inconsistent with Plato- 
nism. There is, however, more emphasis on the intellectual in Plato and 
more emphasis on the moral in Philo. There are traces of Platonic influ- 
ence in the description of each of the three types of virtue. 

Protagoras 346 D and 351 D, cited on page 77, do not contain examples of 
to fUaa in the sense of external goods, which are really in a mean between 
good and evil. We must also take exception to the statement on page 86 
that the ft,iai\ waiSeta of Philo corresponds to the Stavota of the divided fine 
in Republic vi. In spite of the fact that it gives the mental discipline required 
and the taste for intellectual activity, as do the imtrryfuu which fall under 
the SuLvoui, we find no indication in Philo's discussions that he has the 
Sidvota in mind. And the list of subjects included is almost positive proof 
of the contrary: besides arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, 
Philo mentions gymnastics, grammar, and rhetoric. Philo's treatment 
much more closely resembles the Stoic treatment of to iytcwXia; ef. Seneca 
Epist. Mor. 88. 28 with De congressu 147. The Stoic origin of this latter 
passage appears clearly in 149 where Philo says: tovdjs (i.e., rrji <£iAo<ro«£ios) 
yap tStov i£eraZav, tL o-wSeor/xos, ri ovo/xa, ti pfj/m, etc. ; ef . Seneca's protest 
against the inclusion of this subject in philosophy in Epist. Mor. 88. 42. 

In chapter vi Billings gives examples of the influence of Plato on the 
phraseology of Philo, especially reminiscences of well-known Platonic figures. 
In the great majority of the cases cited there can be no doubt of this influence. 

Dr. Billings has successfully vindicated Philo's right to be called a Plato- 
nist, even though we are not in every case convinced of the essential agree- 
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ment of his thought with Plato's. We may perhaps wish that he had chosen 
to devote more consideration to Philo's place in the history of Platonic 
interpretation. 

Roger Miller Jones 
University of California 



De Ciceronis Libro Consolationis Scripsit Iacobus Van Wageningen. 
Groningae: Heredes P. Noordhoff, 1916. M. 3.50. 

The universal mourning by which he was surrounded led the author's 
thoughts to Cicero's lost Consolatio. He believes that the chief and virtually 
the only source of this was Crantor's essay de luctu. This document in 
turn he thinks can be recovered by comparing the order of treatment of the 
parts of the various consolations that have come down to us, particularly 
parts of the Tusculans and Ps.-Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium. In 
these and other similar works he finds an order of treatment so similar that 
he concludes that all of them come from the single source. He therefore 
analyzes the Consolatio ad Apollonium into the following parts: (a) 
"Exordium"; (b)"Devita"; (c) " De morte" ; (d) " De immortalitate animi." 
The salient parts of the text are given in one column and parallel to these, 
passages from the Tusculans, Ambrosius de excessu fratris liber II, Hieronymus 
Epistle lx, and similar documents. The result is the reconstructed Con- 
solatio of Cicero, with many additional fragments. It reads very much as 
we might expect certain parts of the real Consolatio to read. 

But several grounds for suspension of judgment at once appear. First, 
the process of reconstruction is too simple. Second, we have no real 
assurance that Cicero followed Crantor as closely as Plutarch is assumed by 
the author (following Pohlenz) to have done. Pliny (N.H. pref. 22) quotes 
from the Consolatio the words "Crantorem sequor" and the statement is 
echoed by Hieronymus (Ep. lx. 5; Migne i. 592). This statement must 
be read in the light of De off. ii. 60: "Panaetius, quem multum in his libris 
secutus sum, non interpretatus, " and De off. iii. 7 : " Panaetius quem .... 
secuti sumus." The use of sequor does not then imply any unwavering 
adherence to the source. Compare also Ad. Att. xii. 21. 5; xii. 14. 3; Tusc. 
iii. 76. When Cicero's eclecticism is taken into consideration, it seems 
dangerous to think that any particular idea can be traced to any particular 
source so easily and certainly. Third, Crantor was only one of many philos- 
ophers and rhetoricians who said practically ,the same thing in practically 
the same way. Consolatory literature is a mass of commonplaces that 
inevitably linked themselves together in natural groupings. Thus it becomes 
almost impossible to say that one passage is certainly the source of another. 
The consolatory topics were part of the common stock, and generations of 
philosophers and rhetoricians had handled and rehandled them, so that 
the natural order of treatment and the natural selection of ideas had become 



